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VI. VOTIVE INSCRIPTION. 
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10. 2fiSIXAoYKE4>AA 
AAMFAAIoNENii 
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Ai'Se dveOrjKav. 

KXeft) d/x/iaTia [SJvo XP^'^lAl ^''^ 4' ^ ^laXrjv, AvcriTrtra <l)iaX\r}v\ 
Aafia) (j>tdX'r)v t6 t ')(^pv[a'ovv 

NtKapera ^cdXr/v, ^eojira 

Nt/capera (fiiaXrjv, p 

5. <f>cdX'r]v, KaX\ia-Tpd[Ta] [Eujrv^^t? 

i^udXrjv, KXeo/ia[;^a] 
Mtra (f>id\riv, 'A/x 

<f>idXr)v, ©eo^oTa [noXu«/!>]aTeta 

SavOiTTTra [B^wfilffKlovl N 

10. 'ZoxTi'xa \p\ovKe<^cCX\r)v\ 
Xafj/rrdZiov evdAriov] 
"ZeocruKXeia ivmyrtov] 
Xajj/irdZiov, A 
Xa/jL-jrdBiov, 2[u]ai'a 
15. ei'C()T[tStoi' Yl/ofo'oufi'] 
[ei'ftJTjtota Suo 

1/ noXv[Ka<jT7;] 
^tjaXi?!", 'A 
'Az/Sp] o/ia%i? or [Ilp<oT^oiJ,d'xr) 
20. 'Ei/ftjlTtSta 

IIoXjuKao-Ti? ^i,d[Xr)v] 
Xa/MTrdBiov, Ev 
[T3i'7roi' Xa/i7ra[Stoi'] 
Zfelvft? yaeX 
25. EfuJYtTa Sa«;TuX[toi'] 
e\v(aTiSi,ov Xa[/i7ra8(oz/] 
<5t]Xt(7Ta Xa/i7ra[Stoi'J 
c^tJaX'j;!', 'NiKapelja] 
KAapBd/jir) aXu[<rn'] 
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ejpta, Aei;«acrT[i7] 
oafSa, A?;/i7;T|j3ta3 
Mi^ao-ap^a 
[K]o<ryata Xa[/x7raStoi'] or 8a[t8a] 
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35. M.o'x^ivrj T 
[B]aiBa @6 
(f>iaXr)V ^Av 
'OfioXcot'; 

40. Tetfio/cl^paTeia] 

KiaXkt,a-[TO)] or [KJaXXtcr[T/!>aTa] 
XjafiTrdlSiov] 

[KjoprjTo) 
45. r, 

[(^tajXi?!' 



K a/3Saya['>/]i 
6" eo8oT[a] 
50. [XjprjaL/Mi 
N]tA;acrt5 

TT 

_"IS]a \afi7r[aBiov] 
55. ' Sef 

ei* ft) (^taX'>?[i'] 

<j>caXriP Bai'Ba 

60. [AJewi/t? [Ato]i'ucrta [8]at8a 

[@j6/itcrTft) Sai'Sa, KoprjTo) [S]aiBa 

Zco-jTvpa BaiBa, Tlapa/Mva B[^atBa] vi [Ev]7raT/3t[a] 

BatSa, ^tXo^eva (f>(,aXrjv, <I>tXft)Tt? Xa;[i[7r]aSa, \a/j,7rdBa 

AyTjcrl'i Xa/xTrdBa, Nt/cao-t? TU7r[o]i', EuTu;;^a TU7r[oi'], o) [/SJov- 
65. K€(f)aXrjv, YiavapfjM) ivmBia Bvo, 'A0r}voBa>pa a 

_E]u/SovXa ^mvrjv dpyvpav, ^apBdfir) Ba'^a, . . v 1,o^apov 

e]va)Bia Bvo, 'Stvpa BatBa, Tlavapfio) BatBa<; t [BaiB']a, AaiBixv 

Sjai'Sa, 'EXeu^ept? BatBa, ^ A'^'qcrl'; are^dvcofia, Aa r^^^^l tvitov, 
TT^oXvKda-rrj BatBa<; Trevre, Aa<f)vliBaiBa,^^7nvi,ica Ba'iBa,^ Aryrjcrllj; 

70. B aiBa, Ko/aijTO) BatBa, Zevf t? (j)i,dXT]v,^Ova(Ttfia tvttov, Aiovvcrta 
B aiBa, AafMoBiKa BaKTvXiov aKaprj ypvaovv, KXemfir) BatBa .... 
<7 rvXiBiov dpryvpovv, SevoKpira ivMOta Bvo, Aafitrpl'xa Bat\Ba~\, 
l^apBdfiT) BatBa, TloXvKaaTr) ^0VKe<^aXr]v, M.va<7t,KXet,a Bat\^Ba^, 
'H^vio-x^a TO, icj)' avT^?, Svpa BatBa, JIapa/j,6va BatBa, KXeo/iT; 

75. [Sa]tSa, ' Apio'To/cpdreia BatBa, <l>tXof ei'i? e'jOft)Ti(r«[oi'], 

[/3o]vA;e<^aXa?/Ipf9 irlvaKa 
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The stone bearing the inscription here published was found by Dr. 
Waldstein in March 1890, covering, with another stone which con- 
tained a part of the Edict of Diocletian relating to prices, a grave 
adjoining the wall of a Byzantine church near the southeast part of 
the old city-wall of Plataia. The church is marked vi-v on the map 
showing the field of excavations by the American School (vol. vi, pi. 
xxiii). The slab is of coarse-grained marble, probably of island 
origin. The space covered by the inscription is 0.85 m. long and 
0.38 m. broad at the top, widening out to about 0.41 m. at the bottom. 
The stone is finished at the top with a series of mouldings, curved 
and plain, surmounted by five projecting serrations. It is broken 
obliquely across from the third line on the right to the fifteenth line 
on the left. 

It was found lying with the inscribed side downward, but must at 
some time have been very much exposed to wear, either from footsteps 
or from falling water, so that the inscription is nearly all obliterated 
beyond recovery. About 12 lines at the bottom may be read almost 
entirely. Besides this a narrow strip along the left side yields some- 
thing in nearly every one of the 77 lines which appear on the stone. 
On the right, we get very little from line 3 to line 58. But for a small 
fragment found near the main slab, containing an inscribed surface 
about as large as the palm of the hand, it might have been difficult 
to determine just how many lines the inscription contained. This 
fragment shows the concluding word of the inscription. 

After the heading, AIAEANE0HKAN, comes a list of female names, 
followed in nearly every case by a single offering, but in several cases 
by two offerings not connected by a conjunction. The letters are 7 
millimetres high, those of the heading 9 millimetres. We are able to see, 
with tolerable certainty, that the stone-cutter has arranged his letters 
so that every line begins with the beginning of a word, except that 
^ovK€<f)aXi]v is divided at the end of line 64. As each part of this 
word made an intelligible unit by itself, this was probably not felt to 
be a deviation from the principle adopted. Controlled by this prin- 
ciple, the stone-cutter sometimes brings his line to an end before reach- 
ing the edge of the stone. This appears to be the case in lines 60 and 
61. Line 68 is especially interesting. Here, besides stopping some- 
what short of the edge, he seems to have felt that he was going to fill 
out the space poorly and to have spread the word tv-jtov out of due 
proportion to the rest. On the other hand, in the next line he saw 
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himself getting near the end of the line with a good many letters still 
on his hands. He accordingly crowded them in, so that the ninth 
letter from the end of that line stands under the first letter of rvirov ; 
thus in equal spaces we have in one case five letters, and in the other 
nine. In the latter case the sigma of 'Ayr)(Ti<; is crowded nearly over 
the edge of the stone. A more marked case of irregularity, however, 
is seen on comparing the beginnings of the first and second lines. The 
stone-cutter appears to have started in the first line with letters of a 
somewhat smaller size than he liked, for in the second line 12 letters 
fill the space into which, in the first line, 18 are crowded. On account 
of these irregularities, it is difficult to tell just how many letters are 
to be supplied where the edge of the stone is chipped away. 

In spite of these irregularities, however, the inscription, where it is 
visible, has a general appearance of neatness and evenness. When 
viewed in various lights more letters may be made out than appears 
at first sight possible. Perhaps an eye practised in reading obscure 
inscriptions would elicit a few more words from the worn surface of 
the stone. What I have been able to make out is given below. 



NAMES. 

The inscription yields with reasonable certainty 62 names of women 
given without the father's name. It consists, in fact, largely of names. 
But it is not for this reason devoid of interest. As Greek names are 
embodied thoughts, often highly poetical thoughts, a new name, in 
an inscription, with a meaning more or less transparent, makes some 
amends for a lack of matter of historical importance. 

In the following list they are arranged alphabetically : 



'A0'r)voSa>pa 

["AvBp'jo/j.dxv 
' ApiffTOKpdreia 
AaiBl-xrj 
Aa/juo 
AafioBoKa 
Aa(f>vt^ 
Af) /Mr}T[fiia] 
Aiovvcria 



[E]v/8ouXa 

Eu^iTa 
[EvJTrar/jia 

EuTVT^a 

[EvJTllT^t? 

Tiwirvpa 

[©Je/AtCTTci 



%e(yyi,Ta 

©eo^oTa 
"I/»69 

Ka\\tcrT/)a[Ta] 
K.ap8dfir] 
KXeo/Md![j(^a] 
KXeofif} 
KXeco 

Kopip-d) 
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A.ajjLTTpi'xa 
Aei/A;ac7T[77] 
[K\e(ovi<; 
AvcrtTTTra 
MtVa 

MvacrapT^a 
^vaaiKKeia 
M.o')(ivri 
Nt^apera 



NtKtii 


X^v^dva 


"BavOiinra 


ItOKTiKKeLa 


aevoKpira 


'Zcoaixa 


O/noXwi? 


Tet/A0A:[/5aTeta] 


'Ovaalfia 


[<I>t]\t(rTa 


Havapfjui) 


<I>tXo^6i^a 


Hapafiova 


<I>tXo^6i^i? 


UoXvKciaTr} 


<I>tX(»TlS 


Xo^apov 


[X]p7;crtyt4a 



^upa 



It is not my purpose to comment here on every one of these 62 
names. Most of them need no comment ; names like 'ApiaroKpareta 
and 'Zma-UXeia are too common. The first thing worth noticing in the 
list is, perhaps, that certain names recur quite frequently. HoXvKaa-Tt] 
appears five times, KapBd/Mri and KoprjTO) four times,' Ayt^o-i? and Nt/ca- 
pera three times, Aafuo, Aiovva-ia, Zev^i?, ^eoyira, KXeofij], Nt/cao-t?, 
JIavapfKo, Jlapa/Mova and Xvpa twice. Unless the inscription records 
gifts extending over a long period, we must suppose five different Poly- 
kastes, and infer that the name was a favorite one at Plataia. 

One is at once struck with the Bceotian coloring of these names. 
Almost any Boeotian inscription containing a list of names affords 
some of those on this list. The one name, however, that is distinctively 
Bceotian is 'O/^oXwi?, from a stem that is very conspicuous in Boeo- 
tian proper names. Homolois is the name of the gate of Thebes at 
which Amphiaraos made his attack (Aisch., Sept., 673), and the mas- 
culine form,'0/i4oX<oto?, is a common epithet of Zeus in Boiotia.' The 
two compounds with -jtra, 'Eiiyora, " good neighbor," and &eojira 
" neighbor to the gods," if not distinctively Boeotian names, are great 
favorites in Boiotia.^ It is perhaps worthy of remark that SeoyebTrnv 
in Dem. xviii. 296 is a Theban. 

• Aheens (De IHal. AeoL, p. 76) endorses the derivation of Suidas and Photios, 
who make this a lengthened form of Aeolic S/jioKos for 6iJ.a\6s. It would then mean 
" the even one," referring either to justice or to peaceableness. But this derivation 
is regarded as fanciful by Meister [Griech. Dialekte, i, p. 51). 

' Meister, Register zur Sammlung der griech. Dialekleninschriften, The same list will 
perhaps show a recurrence frequent enough to be marked of such names as Zunrvpos, 
'Ovdirifios, Tlapdiioyos, all of which occur, the two latter more than once, in the short 
inscription from Thebes published by Eangabe, Anliq. helUn., No. 705. 
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As names that may be distinctivelyBoeotian, we may add tentatively : 
KapBd/jLT) (see Meister, Boeot. Inschr. Nachtrag, No. 499, in CoUitz, 
Sammlung der griech. Dialekteninschrifien), lAira (Meister, No. 506), 
UavapfjM (Meister, No. 721), " one who unites everybody." Unusual 
names not appearing in Pape, Griech. Eigeranamen, or in other lists 
which I have consulted, are : i^aiBiy^r), K.op7]Ta>, AajU.7rpt%a, M.o-x^i,v7]. 
Of these, AaiBi'XT] and Aafiwpbxa are Koseformen with the common 
Bceotian ending (see the Boeotian section in CIG, and Koumanoudes 
in ^AOrjvaiov, IV, 270 seq.). Mox^vr] is probably a Kose/orm also, 
with a different ending. The stems of this and AaiBuxv are difficult 
to make out. A guess at AaiBC'x^r) would be " my dear little torch " or 
" light." Aa/MTTpbx^ i^ evidently " my dear little shiner " or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Pape makes KoprjTco from Koptj. This would doubtless also be 
counted as a Koseform (see Pick, Griech. Personennamen, p. xxii f.). 
The tau in this formation is perhaps employed after the analogy of so 
many forms with legitimate tau, as AeovTto, Heto-Tco, 'Kapia-ro), STparco, 
<J>tXt(7T(B, Mai/Tft), ®e/Mi<7T(o, KaXXto-Tco. In KXeo/xf) we have a Kose- 
form made by shortening KXeofMijBa.^ Thus we have here the two 
methods of making Koseformen: (1) by addition of an ending (t%a), 
as Johnnie for John ; (2) by shortening, as Will for William. 

Striking names and apparently not hackneyed, are : 'Hi'to%a, " rein- 
holder," a name of bad omen for a girl, an epithet of Hera at the sanc- 
tuary of Trophonios (Paus., ix. 39. 4) ; Koa-/u,ia, " neat ; " TJapa/xova, 
" steadfast ; " ^o^apov, perhaps " magnificent," Xprja-i/Ji'a, " useful," 
ZtoTTvpa, ' ' spark " (very common in Boiotia) . 'Ovacri/xa, " delightful," 
and ILvTV'^a, " lucky," are just as expressive, but have lost their new- 
ness. 'HBla-ra and ^iXiara are perhaps not open to this charge. 
'EXevdep[<i recalls the favorite epithet of Zeus and the festival 'EXev- 
Oepia, at Plataia (Paus., ix. 2. 5 seq.). 

OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTION. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the oiferings : aXvai<;, chain ; 
anfiaTiov, cord, cf. ■irapdevia<i afifiara Xvofieva (Anth. Gr., vii. 182) ; 
^ovKe^aXri, cow-head or ox-head; ^(oixiaKo^, little altar; Bat<;, 
torch ; SaKTvXiov, ring ; ivmBiov, ev<oTtov, ivmriBiov, earring ; epia, 
wool ; ipcoriaKd, little love ; ^u)vr), girdle, like dfifidriov ; Xa/xTra?, 

' It may be that the full form KAeo/t^5o was used in line 74. 
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\aiiirdZkOv, torch ; iriva^, tablet ; are^dvmfia, crown or wreath ; 

crrvKihtov, little column ; tutto?, relief; ^laXrj, bowl ; ra e<f) 
avTri<;. 

For the explanation of many of these objects, see HomoUe in Bull, 
de corr. hell^n., vi (1882) p. 108 seq. There are several here which 
strike us as unusual ; such are : ^ovKe(j>aXrj, ^cofilcnco';. Bat's, epia, 
6/3&)Ticr«09, Xafiirdi;, crrvXiBiov. But strangest of all is the offering 
ra ea!>' avrfj'i, "things at her command" (of. Ar. PluL, 100, to. eV 
ifiov), what she was wearing at the time, or something of the sort. This 
Heniocha " did what she could : " while others gave gold rings and 
silver girdles of their abundance, she, not wishing to be left out, gave 
of her poverty apparently some articles not specified. 

Of the objects mentioned, Sai<;, although not occurring until line 
32, holds the first place in frequency, being mentioned twenty-nine 
times, and several of these mentions are of plural offerings. Once, 
in line 69, five SatBei are offered by one woman. Besides this, BatSa 
seems to shimmer throughout the bad parts of the stone where the eye 
sees something like A A AA, and again it would come in just right to 
fill out a line like 3, where we are dependent upon conjecture for the 
reading. XafiTrdBiov is mentioned ten times, once in the plural. A 
passage in Dikaiarchos (KuUer, Frag. Or. Hist., vol. ii, p. 259) might 
lead us to suppose that this was a headband of the women, or a top- 
knot of the hair itself. Speaking of the Theban women, Dikaiarchos 
says : rb Bk rpiX(Ofia ^av66v, dvaBeSefiivov /Mexpt Tfj<; Kopv^fir o Be 
KaXeiTM VTTO T&v iy^mpimv XafiirdBiov. But attractive as this sup- 
position might be, arraying XafiirdBiov, as it does, with the other 
articles of female dress, it is safer to take it to mean the same as 
Xa/iird-;, which occurs three times, and to take both in the sense of 
Bak* with possibly some difference of form indicated by the choice 
of a different word. These torch-offerings are thus very prominent 
in this inscription. In the part that is readable, the torch is men- 
tioned about as frequently as all the other objects put together. It 
is, of course, not surprising to find (})i,dXr) coming next in order of 
frequency. There is hardly any list of temple-treasures in which the 
<f>idXai are not the most numerous of all the offerings. Perhaps in 
most lists ^idXai are as frequent as all other objects put together. 
Sixteen hundred <f>tdXai are mentioned in the treasure-lists of the 

* (y. Clemens, Proir., n. 22 : oiSeo-STiTi, SaSovxe, rctj XafiwiSas. 
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Delian Apollo.* This displacement of the <f)idXri from the place of 
honor makes the torch-offering peculiarly prominent. 

In the Kabeiroi inscription published in the Mittheilungen Athen, 
1890, p. 378 seq., we have a list of names of men and women together 
with their offerings, among them the following : 

2/t07ra? . . . aXvcnv 

DiKvdoa . . . fida-Ttya, SatSa' 

Evm/ui BaiBa dpyovptav, oKko, Bpa^Qid Tpt? o^oKoc' 
'Eparw ^idXiov dpyovpiov. 

This is the only inscription which I have been able to find con- 
taining Sai? as an offering, though Xvxvo<; and Xvxyia are not infre- 
quent." CIG, 1570, which gives an account of old offerings in the 
temple of Amphiaraos near Oropos, is also an analogous list, though 
of the articles on our list it names only the inevitable ^idXrj, and this 
a good many times. 

The lists of temple-treasures pubUshed in the Corpus and the archse- 
ological periodicals naturally contain many of the objects here men- 
tioned. Omitting <f)i,d\rj, as found nearly everywhere, the Parthenon 
lists (CIA, II, 642 seq.) contain: aXucrt?, Sa/crvXto?, ivmSiov, epia, 
■jrlva^, o-rec^ai'o? ; and for 0ovK€<f>aX'ij we have Kpiov Ke<f>a\^ and 
XeovTo<} Ke^aXrj. The lists of Artemis Brauronia {CIA, ii, 751 seq.) 
contain, besides the old clothes: dXva-i<;, BaKrvXio^, ivmBtov, epia, 
<TTe<^avo<i, Tviro's. The Asklepieion lists (CIA, ii, 766 seq.) contain: 
BaKTvXio'i, Triva^, (TTe<^avo<s, tutto? ; also objects bound with a golden 
aXva-i^, and objects eV or tt/oo? irivaKi. The lists of the Delian Apollo 
{BvM. de core. heJUn., 1882, pp. 1-167) contain : haicrvXio'i, ivdynov, 
Xa/nra^, aTe<f>avo<; and crTecf>dvafjLa, tvtto?. Analogous to Sal? is, 
perhaps, irevKf) KXrj/uiTi<;. Here appear also objects with dXvaei<;, 
also ^ovKe^dXia and alerov ice(j>aXrj. The Eleusis lists ('Eif>7)/jLepl<; 
'ApxaioXoyiK^, 1888, p. 42 seq.) contain : BaKTvXio<;, iv^Biov, crre- 
<f>avo<i. CIA, II, NacUrag 682" has iriva^, and also XafiiraBelov. 
The silver-inventory of Amphiaraos ('E<^i?yxept9 'Ap%., 1889, p. 1 
seq.) has, besides <f)i,dX7), ^cofiia-KO'; several times, as well as ^vXXa 
Tov a-Te<f)dvov, and objects with figures of "Epca? on them. 

'HoMOLiE, JBvU. de com Ml&n., 1882, p. 108. 

' Cy. OIO, 2852 ; Le Bas, Voyage ArchMogique, m, No. 245 (Smyrna inscription), 
Tis \vxvlas <rby toTs \ixvois. AojmroSeioy occurs [VIA, n, Naehtrag 682«) in an offer- 
ing to Demeter. Of., also, Svil. de corr. hellin., 1882, p. 135. 
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Presumably the objects mentioned in the Platsean inscription were 
mostly of gold and silver. The reason why the material is several 
times mentioned is, probably, that the object might otherwise have 
been understood to be of some other material ; e. g., d/x,/MdTtov (line 1) 
might have been supposed to be a cord of ordinary fibre, albeit rich, 
had it not been stated that it was of gold. So of ^dovr} in line 66. 
The dedicator would not have wished the little column of line 72 to 
pass for a column of mere marble. SaKTvXiov (71) and ivoTiBiov (15) 
are said to be of gold, thus leading to the suspicion that the other 
rings and earrings were of silver. 

TO WHAT DIVINITY WERE THESE OFFERINGS MADE 9 

It is of course not surprising that the name of the divinity should 
be omitted. The stone was set up in the consecrated precinct, so that 
there could be no mistake on that point. There was at that time no 
thought of the perplexity of the future archaeologist who should find 
the stone amid new surroundings with no means of determining its 
provenience.^ There are, however, certain materials for a probable 
solution of the problem, though they hardly afford a complete demon- 
stration. The fact that the dedicators are all women points to some 
female divinity. Among the offerings there are at least two * which 
are out of the common run of offerings such as appear in most 
temple-inventories, and which, while they demand an explanation why 
they were offered, afford at the same time the materials for an answer 
to our question. The first is ^ovKe<f>aX^, which is mentioned twice. 
The cow-heads found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai may be taken, 
as understood by him, to be an offering to Hera, as patron goddess of 
the city.^ This is a very natural offering to the ancient moon-god- 
dess, but the difficulty, with the supposition of Hera, is to account 
for the torch. This also might be thought to be a not unnatural offer- 
ing to the goddess who presided over marriage. On the lo vase in 
the Berlin Museum, the image of Hera is represented as holding in 

' Most of the offerings at Delos are without the name of Apollo. The Athenians 
had no need to state that their stoa at Delphi was dedicated to Apollo. 

^ ipariffKos, ^lojiicrKos, and (TTvKiSiov, not to mention some other objects, are also 
peculiar ; but they occur only once. 

" Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 218. Cuts are also given on pp. 216-18 of the splendid 
silver cow-head with gold horns, and of the smaller ones of thin gold plate with axes 
between the horns. The large head in question seems certainly more like a bull-head. 
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one hand a torch and in the other a bow.^" But it must be confessed 
that neither in literature nor in the extant monuments of art do 
torches appear as a characteristic attribute of Hera, and there is very 
little reason to suppose that any such offering was ever made to her. 
Probably we should then give up the idea of associating this stone 
with the temple of Hera which is prominently mentioned by Hero- 
dotos in his account of the battle of Plataia." 

There are, however, of the greater goddesses two who are always 
thought of as the torch-bearing divinities, Demeter '^ and Artemis. 
This is not the place to multiply proofs on that point, but merely to 
consider which of these two might be the one to whom this particular 
offering of torches was made. We have seen that the torch is here the 
distinguishing object, Sat? and XafiTrdBiov, having the place of honor 
occupied in the Asklepieion lists by 6^i,Biov and Bpaicovriov. To one 
or the other of these two goddesses, then, it is natural to refer the 
offering. It is true that we do not find elsewhere explicit mention of 
the offering of a Sat? to either of them, but only to the Kabeiroi. 
We feel that this is simply surprising, and, if we had the slightest 
indication that elsewhere to either of these goddesses both a torch and 
a ^ovKe^aXri were offered, we should think it almost a demonstration 
that that goddess was the one here honored. 

Now both these goddesses had sanctuaries in Plataia. That of 
Demeter is mentioned by Herodotos (ix. 65), Plutarch {Atnst, xi) and 
Pausanias (ix. 4. 2). It was outside the wall, and the battle with 
the Persians raged around it. Plutarch alone {Arist., xx) mentions 
the sanctuary of Artemis. After telling the story of the swift mes- 
senger to Delphi, who died at the end of his journey and was buried 
in the precinct of Artemis Eukleia, he adds : " Most people call 
Eukleia Artemis, and regard her as such ; but some say that she was 
the daughter of Herakles and Myrto, the daughter of Menoitios and 
sister of Patroklos, and that having died a virgin she has honors 
among the Boeotians and Locrians. For there is an altar and an 

'" OvEBBECK, Kunstmythologie, pi. vil. These objects, not being usual attributes 
of Hera, may be explained as given her in her capacity of Eilithyia. See Peellee, 
Or. Myth., 4th edit, p. 172, note. 

"ix. 52, 61. More recent excavations conducted by Mr. Washington have laid 
bare the foundations of a building which may prove to be the Heraion. 

^^ If Persephone, whose attribute is a torch, was worshipped at Plataia, it would 
naturally be in subordination to Demeter. 
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image of her established in every agora, and brides and bridegrooms 
sacrifice to her before marriage." 

The torch would then here be a natural offering to Artemis, even 
if we found no mention of it in connection with her. But, as in the 
case of Hera the torch was the difficulty, so in the case of Artemis it 
is the ^ovKe<f>a\ri ; though, even on this score, she is not to be sum- 
marily ruled out. Her epithet Tavpo7r6\o<; is at least suggestive. The 
story of Iphigeneia bringing her image from the Tauri is perhaps a 
Euripidean form of a myth connecting Artemis with some forgotten 
bull-cult. Diodoros (xviii. 4) and Livy (xliv. 44) speak of the 
worship of Artemis rav/soTroXo? at Amphipolis ; and, what is highly 
interesting, coins of Amphipolis show a female figure riding on a bull." 
Perhaps it is more than an accident that a vase of the Phaleric type in 
the Polytechnikon at Athens (No. 6839) has, by the side of a so-called 
Persian Artemis, a^ovxe^aXj] filling a little space which according to 
the artist's taste ought not to be left empty. 

But, after all, these attempts to connect Artemis with the ^ovks^oXt] 
seem a little forced. Further light may come ; but, in the meantime, 
the way seems cleared for the claims of Demeter. One's first thought, 
in connection with such a profusion of torches, is of Demeter, and in 
her case we find the slight indication which we seek, which makes us 
willing to believe that it was she rather than Artemis to whom these 
offerings were made. In the chapel of St. Zachariah at Eleusis are 
two gigantic torches, probably set up at Eleusis in honor of the god- 
dess. We may say then that, if we have not found the name for 
which we were searching, we have at least found the thing. Further- 
more, Karl Botticher '* identifies two reliefs, one found at Athens and 
the other at Eleusis, with the cornices of the altars of Demeter, one in 
the Eleusinion at Athens and the other at Eleusis. Both these reliefs 
contain the torch and the ^ovKe^aXrj combined. This is the slight 
hint that we have been seeking. Here is a connection of the two dis- 
tinctive objects of our list." If these reliefs are of Roman times they 

"Stephani, Compte rendu, 1866, p. 102 seq., gives a list of such coins for Amphi- 
polis and adjacent parts of Macedonia, as well as some other places. He thinks that, 
wherever we have a woman riding upon a bull with no water indicated, we have not 
Europa but Artemis ravpoitiKos, who is one form of the Phoenician Astarte. 

^*Philologus, vol. xxn, p. 385 seq.; vol. xxrv, p. 227 seq. The Athenian relief is 
now built into the old, small metropolis church, adjacent to the new cathedral. 

'^This suggestion falls short of a demonstration, because this relief is not an offer- 
ing. The ox-head is a not unusual architectural ornament, and it may be that only 
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are not, for that reason, too late to be put in evidence. Eleusis was 
a home of conservatism. The old customs were maintained under the 

Roman sway. 

DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

The inscription can hardly be earlier than 200 B. c, judging from 
numerous signs : (1) The dialect is an approach to the Koivrj in some 
of the names, e. g., Aij/Mrjrpia and HoXvKao-rri. (2) The forms of the 
letters have nothing antique about them. The use of apices cannot 
go much, if at all, back of 200 b. c. The alpJm with the broken hori- 
zontal bar also cannot precede this date.'* (3) The custom of dividing 
by syllables at the end of a line is a late one, not introduced at Athens 
until about 200 b. c, as may be seen by a glance at the Corptis. (4) 
The trace of iotacism in TeifioKpareia argues, though it does not prove," 
about the same date-limit. 

The next thing is to get an approximate-date below which the in- 
scription cannot well be put. This is a matter in which it is more 
difficult to speak positively. But the following considerations may be 
adduced : (1) The names nearly all retain the Bceotian form in the end- 
ings. AafMo, AafioBl,Ka, ^Ovaaifia, ^ A.'yrjai'i, retain the alpha in the 
body of the word. This could not have been the case after 100 b. c, 
when the Koivrj had extended, with its levelling influences, to every 
place in the Greek world. (2) A comparison of the forms of the letters 
with those of Athenian inscriptions would seem to put this inscription 
in the first half of the second century B. c.'* 

It is doubtful whether the close relations that existed between 
Athens and Plataia before the Peloponnesian War survived the nu- 

the torch is significant. Even the torch on the Eleusis relief looks doubtful. Botti- 
cher regards the objects in question as unlighted torches bound with myrtle leaves. 
He calls attention to the almost complete similarity of the two reliefs in their general 
arrangement, and argues from the certainty that the Athenian relief shows torches to 
the conclusion that the objects on the Eleusis relief must be torches also. The Eleusis 
relief has the better example of a 0ouK€<i>aK-ti. 

'^ But for one of the alphas in the heading, one might hardly notice that the broken- 
barred alpha is really present. The letters in the rest of the inscription are so dimi- 
nutive' as hardly to make the break perceptible. StiU when one's attention is called 
to the matter one sees that the middle of the bar is in nearly every case lower than 
the ends. 

" Meistebhans, Oram, deraltisch. Insehr., p. 38. 

'*It seems to be considerably older than OIA, ii, 455, 460, which fall probably in 
the second half of the second century, and somewhat older than No. 454, which falls 
at about the middle of that century. 
4 
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merous destructions of Plataia and the centralizing influence of the 
Boeotian League. The Plataia that followed the battle of Chaironeia 
was largely a Macedonian creation. Yet the loss of a special tie be- 
tween the two cities was more than made good by the general influence 
of Athens, whi(ih was no longer hemmed in by the borders of small 
adjacent states. The influence of Athenian custom was at this time 
probably strong enough to make Bceotian writing, as well as Boeotian 
spelling, a pretty good mirror of the Attic. 

Of single letters, besides the alpha already mentioned, the most dis- 
tinctive are I (^), 9, K, o, P", Q '' Any one of these peculiar forms, 
i. e., the rectangular zeta, the small theta, omieron, and omega, the kappa 
with short oblique lines, and pi with shorter right-hand limb, might 
continue into the first century b. c. But it is doubtful whether all of 
them combined could come down far into the second century. Our 
judgment as to date must always be guided more by the total impres- 
sion than by isolated peculiarities. 

There are certain contrarieties in our inscription which are worth 
noting in their entirety, because, if we noted only one class of phe- 
nomena to the exclusion of others, we might be misled as to the age : 

(1) Aafuo has an ancient look, but Arj/x.'rjTpia looks quite the reverse. 

(2) ©eo^ora must be old, one would think ; for Boiotia cannot have 
retained the zeta for delta, which it had in common with Eljs 
(Meister, Gr. Dial., p. 264), after the pressing in of the Koivrj. But 
we have also ^eotora. (3) 'Ajr)a-i<; seems old if we look at the alpha, 
but for 7) we should in Boeotian of any early date have et.^ (4) a final 
and 7) final balance each other. (5) The form of the letters A, M, 2, 
point to a late date, but the small o and 9 with K and I cause one to hesi- 
tate. There is also the antique-looking jira in 'Eiyira and ©eoYtVa,^' 
against which we have nothing in particular to set as an antithesis. 

All these indications, when properly balanced, seem to put our in- 
scription in the time when Greece, under the influence of Macedonian 
military and political preponderance and of Athenian literary traditions, 
was losing its provincialism, and when local peculiarities of dialect were 
being crowded into nooks and corners. A good analogy to this inscrip- 

I is the only letter which does not occur. 

'" Of. 'Ayelffts in the Thespian inscription published by Johannes Schmidt, in 
Mitlh, Athen, v, p. 130 ; 'Ayei<riiriros, Keil, Zur SyU. Inscrip. Bceot., in Jahrbiicher /Ur 
Philohffie, 4«« Supp. Band., p. 521. 

" BoECKH, 010, vol. I, p. 723. 
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tion is afforded by the Silver-Inventory of Oropos, published in the 
"Ei^riixeph 'ApxaioXojiKi], 1889, p. 1 seq., which B. Keil (in Hermes, 
1890, p. 608) does not hesitate, in spite of iotacisms like ei for I, to 
put at about 200 b. c. In its iotacism and its vacillation between a 
and Tj, our inscription is very much like the Nikareta inscription found 
at Orchomenos,^^ which has "NiKapeTa and 'NiKaperTj indiscriminately. 
In the matter of form, too, if we removed the apices from our inscrip- 
tion, we should have a remarkable l-esemblance in the letters to the 
Nikareta inscription, which is dated by Foucart 220-192 B. c, and 
by Meister 223-197 b. c. 

Eupus B. Richardson. 



" Published by Fotjcakt, £vU. de eorr. hellen., m, p. 459 seq., iv, p. 1 seq. Cf. Meis- 
TEB in COLLITZ, Sammlung der grieeh. Dicdeh-Insehr^ten. 



